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| oveword 


Iam very happy to introduce this study on the problem of in- 
service education of teachers in India.by Shri H.S.8. Lawrence, 
District Education officer of the Madras State. Аз far as І am aware, 
this is the first occasion when the Government of India have published 
astudy on a vital educational problem by an Inspector of schools. 
In the "United Kingdom, some of the most valuable literature on 
educational problems is the work of H.M’s Inspectors of Schools. I 
hope that in India also, a similar tradition will be built up. Inspectors 
ofschools have special opportunities for undertaking such studies as 
they are in daily contact with problems which affecta number of 


schools and are thus of more than local interest. 


Teachers are bound to play an increasingly important role in 
renascent India. The whole problem of Indian life is changing. 
In this transitional period, vast educational changes are taking place 
and the teachers cannot afford to fall behind. There must there- 
fore be a continuous process of education and training throughout 
the professional career of the teacher. In fact such in-service training 
at regular intervals is just as important as the initial training they 
receive before they join the profession. Shri Lawrence deserves our 
thanks for showing in broad terms the need for such continuous educa- 
tion and suggesting ways in which such training can be provided. 


Imay add thatlearning can never be dissociated from teaching. 
Itissaid that the man who graduates today and stops learning to- 
morrow becomes uneducated the day after. Ifthis statement applies 
to teachers, it applies equally to all inspecting officers; The teacher 
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must represent a running stream and nota stagnant pool Itis this 
truth which is expressed in the beautiful quotation from ‘Tagore which 
forms the motto of this book. Inspecting officers must realise that 
this truth applies equally, if not even more to them. 


It is being increasingly recognised, in India and elsewhere that 
Inspecting officers must do much more than merely point out defects 
orgive praise where it is due. Such assessment and evaluation are 
no doubt important but of even greater value is the contribution which 
the Inspecting staff can make in improving the general tone of schools 
by offering advice and guidance. An inspecting officer is in touch 
with many schools and can form a general idea of the stréngth and 
weakness of educational systems and practices. If he finds any signifi- 
cant innovations or experiments in one school, he can bring them 
to the notice of other schools. Similarly, he can help schools to avoid 
known mistakes. He canthus serve asa one-man clearing house for 
making the experience of each school available to all. He will however 
be effective only if he regards himself as a fellow-member of the 
brotherhood of teachers. Provided he has the right spirit and can 
identify himself with the teachers whose work he is expected to 
supervise, he can become a true friend, philosopher and guide 
to them. 


Humayun KABIR 


New Delhi. Educational Adviser 
21st February 1956, to the Government of India. 
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'A "Teacher can never truly teach, 
unless, he is still learning in himself, 
A lamp can never light another 
lamp unless it continues to burn its 
own flame.' 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


Iia Meaning and Importance 


of In-service Teacher Education 


The Report of the recent University Education Commission 
appointed by the Government of India contains the following 
passage :— 


“Tt is extraordinary that our school teachers learn all of 
whatever subject they teach before reaching the age of twenty- 
four or twenty-five and then all their further education is left 
to "experience" which in most cases is another name for 
stagnation. We must realize that experience needs to be 
supplemented by experiment before reaching its fullness and 
thata teacher, to keep alive and fresh, should become a learn- 
er from time to time. ‘Constant outpouring’ needs constant 
intaking; practice must be reinforced by theory and the old 
must be constantly tested by the new" „2 


What the University Commission has emphasized in the above 
words is the need for “‘in-service education" for teachers. One should 
understand at the outset that teacher-education (or teacher-training) is 
not merely pre-service education or that education provided in teacher- 
training institutions. It includes both pre-service and in-service teacher 
education. The latter should never be ignored. 


What is In-Service Teacher Education ? 


The term is self-explanatory. It refers to the education a teacher 
receives after he has entered the teaching profession and after he has had 
his education ina Teachers’ college. It includes all the programmes, 
educational, social or others, in which the teacher takes a vital part, all 
the extra education which he receives at different institutions by way of 


1. The Report of the University Education Commission, Government Printi 
Press, Delhi, 1949, Vol. I., P 96, , rinting 
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refresher and other professional courses, and allthe travel and yat 
which he undertakes. All these things enlarge his experience an 
vision. 


The education of teachers does not end with their graduation from 


tution. Teachers can never be finished products. 
manent tenure marks the arrival at self-responsi- 
` bility for continual growth, not the end of educational attainment. The 

growth process which operates throughout life. 
In-service education hel 


ps teachers to keep pace with the increasing 
onsibilities thrust upon them. 


1 nt-teacher to continue 
It is generally recognized that 


е first few years of teaching than in any 
„а training college, The training period is 
insufficient to reveal all the problems of th 


al all ў е teacher. "The Commission 
on Teacher Education in U.S.A, explained this clearly thus :— 


"The continued education of teachers means much more than 
making up defects in preparation. It means continuous growth 
in the capacity to teach. It means broadened understanding 
of human development and human living. And now more 
than at any previous period in school history it means growth 
in one’s capacity to work with others, with classroom teachers 
and principals in a variety of activities, with the administration, 
with parents and community leaders and with children of 
different age groups" 1, 


In-service education, however, „does not concern itself 
young teachers who enter the teaching profession, 
be focussed on the task of improving the abilities o; 
teachers, It should in fact be aimed atthe profess 
stimulation of all teachers in schools including both th 
as wellas those with inadequate professional training 


with only 
Neither should it 
f only untrained 
ional growth and 
ose with adequate 
and education, 


In-service education is not 
activities and programmes that are of 
these cannot be excluded. The e 


Synonymous with those kinds of 
an extra-curricular nature, though 
ducation of teachers in service, 


1. Prall, Charles E. and Cushman, C. Leslie, 
American Council on Educa 


{ Teacher Education in Service. 
tion, Commission on T 
1944. рр. 438. 


"еасһег Education, Washington 
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includes not only professional and personal development but also their 
development as citizens of India. Teachers share citizenship 
opportunities with other citizens of the community. With them, they 
need opportunities for continuous study and discussion of critical issues 
in the community and the nation. 


In western countries this phase of teacher education has progressed 
rapidly in recent years. Countless are the incentives, programmes and 
arrangements provided for the in-service education of teachers. 
However, this idea of continuous education is not actually new to India. 
In stressing the conception and ideals of education in ancient. India, 


Dr. Altekar writes :— 


“We have to point out that like some modern educationists 
ancient Indians also have used the term education in a wider 
ав wellas іп а narrower sense. In its wider sense education is 
self-culture and self-improvement and the process will go on to the 
end of one's life. А thinker observes that the true teacher is a 
student to the end of his life. No college or course can teach 
a doctor all that ke has to learn; his practice will go on 
gradually widening the sphere of his knowledge. What is 
true of the doctor is also true of the teacher, the lawyer, the 
painter, the trader and the sculptor". * 


Need and Importance 


In-service education for teachers is vitally important in the growth 
ofteacher,in the improvement of teaching and consequently in the 
progress of education. The inefficient service rendered by teachers is 
largely due to markea lack of in-service education programmes and of 
proper incentives to teachers. The former is due to the belief that once a 
teacher goes through a teachers’ college he has secured all the education, 
equipment and experience needed for the prosecution of his profession, 
If teaching defects are to be removed, teachers must continuously grow 
in the process of service. The quality of teachers in service should always 
be a matter of concern, 


The effective teacher must keep up with educational improvement 
Because teachers do not improve their knowledge, skills and techniques 
after entering the profession, they become poor teachers. One strange 
idea is that because teachers have been long in service, are CONO 
and get good salaries, they are therefore superior teachers It is important 


1054 1i seno A.S. Education in Ancient India, The Indian Book Shop, Banaras, 
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to realize that the teacher who studied in a teachers' college around 1930 


now teaches students in the years 1955. The teacher must not become a 
““расК number” or an old fo. 


gey. He must maintain the spirit of the learner. 
He must catch the spirit of Thomas Arnold, that eminent teacher at Rugby 


who said: “1 prefer that my students should drink from a running stream 
rather than a stagnant pool.” 


Teachers should be brought face to face 
with new and latest ideas in educational thought and practice, educational 
psychology and sociology, mental hygiene, new skills in the fine art of 
teaching, and new understanding of educational principles and ideals. 
only then can professional growth in service for all teachers become a 
reality, Ё 


The lack of cooperative action among teachers administrators, 
Students and Teachers colleges is another factor which stresses the need for 
the continous education of teachers in service, Lack of this cooperation is 
one reason why teacher growth does not take place. It is not unusual for 
teachers and professors to labour in isolation and in complete ignorance 
of what their fellow workers in the same school or nearby schools are 
doing. This is unsatisfactory for both students and teachers. Programmes 
are needed which will bring teachers together so that they may consider 
common problems and thrash them out on a common platform. Unless a 
mingling of minds, a *'cross-fertilization" and exchange of ideas take place, 
teachers will never grow; they will bea dull lot, eternally wanting in 


optimism, inspiration, professional growth, skill and happiness. Growth 
will be speeded up only if teachers pool t 


heir resources and energies to- 
wards the solution of common problems. New educational schemes and 
approaches will be successful in so far as teachers are brought face to face 
with new ideas in a spirit of cooperation. 


In an independent India, teacher growth inserviceis vital. The 
stimulus provided by changed political conditions in India requires grow- 
ing and better equipped teach 


ers inservice to serve youth in a free and 
democratic nation. Teachers are expected to become better teachers, to 
educate themselves more and more while in service. The reorganization of 


education at all levels makes new demands upon teachers, A new spirit, a 
new evaluation of values and a new approach are demanded of them, 


een Self-development 


by teachers in sevyice 


Thè quality of our teachers should always be a matter of primary 
o us. There can be no substitute fora good teacher of good 
quality. There never was. There never will be. In India, the teacher is 
not merely the school master, he is the life master. The teacher, as such, 
should try to go through a process of self-development individually while 


he is in service. 


concern t 


The teacher has the special personal responsibility for individual 
self-development and for following certain ways for self development, 
He must, first, feel the need for self-development and adopt varied ways 


to achieve it. 


Need for Self-Development 


To be effective on the job the teacher must develop himself indivi- 
dually. This is necessary for his own personal progress and also for the 
progress of education in our country. He need not wait for others to 
provide him with the facilities for his own self-development. The-teacher 
can seek to utilize profitably the existing facilities available for his 
growth. Here is the responsibility of the teacher as a teacher. This 
responsibility is something that goes along with the teacher's job, just as 
it does with a doctor or an engineer who must familiarize himself with 
the latest methods and inventions in his field. 


Today when education in our country is undergoing special revision 
and adaptation, the teacher should not wait for provisions and arrange- 
ments for teacher-growth to be made by the powers-that-be. He him- 
self must realise that a “new person" in the teacher is urgently called for 
in our schools. Individual teacher self-development leads to large-scale 
improvement in education. Every teacher in service must attempt 
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i i tional theory and practice. 
catch up with the advance in educa 
prd Е a dynamic not а static teacher, Every teacher must be an 
inventor and initiator, 


Incentives from within 


One important Principal that must be recognized is that individual 
self-development of teachers must come aboutasa result of PAN 
from within. Growth is not something imposed upon the individua 
teacher. It should emerge from the activity of the self, from the genite i 
meet the needs in actual situations and from better understanding of t А 
Problems faced by individual teachers. In-service education programme 


Offered "straight" are often uninteresting and unappealing. An educator 
has stated this as follows: 


"Where intellectual curiosity is lacking, where there is dé 
Paucity of the natural drive to develop one's self, ЭНН t 
efforts are almost futile. Forcible feeding may fatten geese, bu 
it can hardly cause sterile mentalities to sprout’’.! 


The teacher must at the outset reco 
ment. Teachers must feel their specific 
t is out of these specific needs that there 
in the profession. It has been aptly obser 
a teacher should be a decision to become 


coming a good teacher should lead t 
better. 


gnize tbe value of self-develop- 
needs in these changing times: 
emerges the incentive to grow 
ved that the decision to become 
a good teacher and success in 
o determination to become а 


Spirit of Service 


lives and labours for and 
f-development as persons, 
ional workers by reason of the challenge of India’s 


r, above all, must have 


1 Goodman, N. G, School and Society, Feb. 16, 1946, рр. 115-116. 
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faith in the value of teaching. Не must realize that teaching is a 
profession of national importance. This isa primary pre-requisite for 
individual self-development. 


Ways of Individual Self-Development 


The responsibility for teacher growth in service lies with the 
many agencies and individuals concerned with educational improve- 
ment. In-service teacher education is thcrefore clearly a cooperative 
enterprise. But the individual teacher who is at the root of educational 
progress himself has a large responsibility as a teacher. The following 
are some ways suggested towards  self-development by individual 


teachers in service :— 


Further Education 


Teachers should develop a thirst for new knowledge, new 
skills and new techniques in teaching. They must make full use 
of libraries and reading rooms. This is self-development. During 
the annual summer holidays, they could attend short-term 
refresher courses or other professional courses. There should 
be a systematic procedure by which every year a certain number 
of teachers are able to attend such courses. The demand must be 
stressed by the teachers themselves. All teachers in a school system, 
in cooperation with the Teachers’ college faculty serving the area and 
the Education Officers, could discuss how such courses should be 
organised to provide new insight, when they could be held and when 
it would be convenient for them to attend. 


Better Human Relations in School 


If teachers are to grow in service, the human relations in 
High schools should be marked by friendly understanding 
and cooperation. Teachers are not cogs in the wheel ‘ot 
a machine or numbers on time cards. They are living persons 
with feelings, emotions, self-esteem and dignity. It is essential, 
therefore, that they should develop warm, personal and satisfying 
human relationships among themselves, with the headmaster, with their 
pupils and with the people of the community. Such relationships aid 


teacher self-development. 


- Participation in Community Development 


Teachers must be social engineers. They must be sensitive to social 
problems. The teacher must assume leadership with students and com- 
munity members in social service and community development. As Dr. 
James Yen, the noted worker in the field of Social education in China, 
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i i through social recon- 
has repeatedly pointed out, true education comes r B 
2E dios By cooperating with the community and strengthening com 
munity programmes and organisations, teachers serve as bridges between 
the school and community. They need to know the community in its 


varied aspects; the community needs to know teachers as individuals 
and as a group of workers, 


In most of our villages and towns, there are such organisations as 
rural uplift associations, Y.M.C.A.s., Boy Scout Centres, Adult educa- 
tion associations and athleticleagues. By taking voluntary office in the 
committees of these organisations and providing leadership, the teacher 
ensures to himself an insight into the needs of his community. The 


teacher's work should go hand-in-hand with social work outside the 
school. 


Educational Tours and Visits 


By understanding educational tours and visits, school teachers gain 
a wider perspective. By being able to visit historic places, industria 
projects and progressive schools, the teacher receives new inspiration 


and promotes his knowledge, experience and attitudes. The University 
Commission in India recommended : 


“It will be very useful if teachers are sent to other provinces 
for their refresher courses where they can combine t 


advantages of ‘travel, education and  inter-provincial 
contacts", 1 


Membership in Teachers’ Associations 


ctive members of teachers’ associations and attending 
Sociations regularly, teachers have a chance to ex- 
ster self-development. 


meet er has the benefit o. ing i tact with teachers 
in different places, AER f coming into con 


The Report of the University Education Commission Op. Cit. p. 97. 
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Individual teacher self-development is more significant than any 
programme of in-service teacher education arranged by external forces. 
The former is the result of motivation from within, of boldly facing needs 
inasituation. Teacher-growth is true and redeeming only when it is 
prompted by the individual need for self-development. No teacher is a 
true teacher if he does not take steps to develop himself individually. 
The incentive if wholesome, positive and productive must come from 
е: The Ministry of Education in England has stated this as 

Ollows :— 


“The hall-mark of a good teacher is that he is himself always 
learning and always developing his knowledge and understand- 
ing of children and young people. In short, a teacher should be 
„а person who, because of his attitude to knowledge, to ideas, 
to his fellows and to life generally is better educated today, 
than he was yesterday and will, tomorrow better educated than 
he is today." 


1, Teaching as а Career Ministry of Education, London, 1943, pp, 3-4, 


Dna School Administration 


and Teacher Growth in Service 


“Democracy is based upon the conviction that there are 
extraordinary possibilities in ordinary people.” — 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


To keep alive and fresh a teacher should become a learner from 
timeto time. The true teacher is a student to the end of his 
life, just as a doctor, lawyer or traderisa student. The hallmark of a 
good teacher isthat he always grows in the profession. Though 
individual efforts at professional self-improvement remain vitally 
important, itis the responsibility of school administrators to provide 
the enviroment in which growth can take place. Professional growth 
will take place only if there is democracy in school administration. 
This is urgent and important because it so directly affects what is 
done in schools to enhance the efficiency of school teachers. 
teachers are to train youth in the spirit of democracy, they themselves 
must be able to enjoy it through daily work. 


What is Democracy in School Administration ? 


The words of Joh ioni ish to 
John Dewey are significant for those who wis 
understand the meaning of democracy in school administration : 


“What does demo z dividuallisifo 
стас vidual is 
have a share | y mean, save that the indi 


in determini m e aims of 
his own work, mining the conditions and th 


and that, on the whole, through the free an 
EE harmonising of different individuals, the work of the 
dis ms iun done, than when planned, arranged an 
Scr cus mE how, wise or how good the 


0 


е 


її 


intent of that few? How can we justify our belief in the 
democratic principles elsewhere and then go back entirely 
upon it when we come to education ?" 1 


Democracy in school administration is thus giving a large share 
1o staff members in the determination of conditions that affect them. 
The school administrator is the person upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility for stimulating school practices that are in accord with 
democratic principles. Democratic staff relations and group decisions 
lead to the threshold of actual group participation. This is opposed to 
the old idea of administration in which one person decided everything 
for staff members. Administration is not any longer the exclusive 
privilege of the headmaster or the principal or the prerogative of a small 
group. 


.Kefauvar describes educational administration as social statesman- 
ship in which everyone has a part to play : 


"An important fact to be recognized sometimes to the 
discomfiture of the educational administrator is that educa- 
tional policy is not a concern of the educator only. It is an 
appropriate concern of people in all walks of life. This is 
true not only because of their interests in the education of 
their own children but also because of their concern for 
social welfare and policy with which educational policy is so 
closely and significantly related.” 


Values of Democratic School Administration 


The values and advantages of democratic school administration in 
the professional growth of teachers are many. Among them the 
following are cited as important: 


(i) Those immediately responsible for the educative process 
contribute to the determination of its policies. 


(ii) Democracy, facilitates individual growth on the part of those 
who participate, and encourages leadership on the part of 
every person according to his interests, needs and abilities. 


(iii) In a democratically administered school, there is evidence of 
democracy in the classroom. 


—— 


Koopman. George К. Miel, Alice and Misner, Paul J. Democracy іп S 
- Administration, D. Appleton Century Co., New York, 1948. pp. xviii. y in School 
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(iv) In a democratic school there is a high regard for facts ; people 
are more important than regulations; responsibilities take 
precedence of rights; security displaces fear. 


(v) Democratic administration. draws efficiency from the purpose- 
ful activity, the wiser planning, the greater flexibility and the 
group self-discipline which characterise it. 


- (vi) Democtacy in administration eliminates many of the causes 
of conflict and reduces the number of problems and contro- 
versies on. which decisions must be reached. 


(vii) Democracy brings about good human relations among the 
staff. There will be a feeling of friendliness, unity and a 
sense of belonging. It is human administration. 


(viii) Teachers will be stimulated towards professional and personal 
growth in a school where there is democracy in action. 


Democratic Leadership 


The idea that everybody concerned should havea share in the 
determination of policies that affect them does not mean that the head- 
master or principal should not provide effective, dynamic leadership. 
He should show true leadership in the group by striving for the highest 
possible synthesis of values. Itis the leader who must spot, release 
and encourage the creative genius in his teachers. If he does so,.he is 
Certain to receive a natural, effective and gratifying response from his 
teaching staff. Dynamic leadership means the stimulation, inspiration, 
improvement and growth of teaching personnel. Growing, loyal, 
stimulated, inspired, improving, enthusiastic, cooperative teachers are 
the products of dynamic leadership. According to Webster, “A 
leader is one who leads, conducts or guides by having won confidence, 


respect, loyalty and cooperation." This is the challenge for every 
school administrator in India today. 


Democratic Supervision and Inspection 


Supervision by the headmaster and inspection by the Government 
Education „Officers should be democratic. It isthe primary function 
of supervision to improve teachers through growth. This means that 
o Petvision must lead and guide teachers to higher levels of teaching. 

"Pervision and inspection, in other words, must help teachers to 
develop while in service, 


Supervision and inspection should offer the teacher constructive 
Suggestions for improving his teaching. It should lead him to self- 
criticism, self-analysis, and self-development. It must offer positive 
contributions to. the Professional growth of teachers. It is important 
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that headmasters and principals should have as a main objective, the 
development of that security amorg teachers which will cause them 
to welcome friendly, helpful visits and constructive criticism. 


The changed attitude and work of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools in Scotland is worthy of note :— 


"Increasingly in recent years, the Inspectorate have come 
to be looked on, and have come, we believe, to look on them- 
selves as, above all, consultants and collaborators, able to 
bringto the problems of any one school, experience called 
in many, and to contribute to the solution of difficulties, a 
judgment at once disinterested and well-informed. To 
' stimulate by discussion and suggestion, to spread ideas and 
bealink between schooland school, to provoke the unreflec- 
tive to thought and to awaken healthy doubts, as to the 
sufficiency of familiar routines in such service lies the most 
valuable function of the Inspectorate and we would stress 
the very special value of its guidance and encouragement to 
the hundreds of small schools where teachers, often in- 
experienced, are working under conditions of difficulty and 


isolation"! 


Democratic Cooperation 


This is another principle basic to democratic administration and 
leadership that is significant for teachers in schools. Teachers cannot 
improve in isolation. Ccoperation is required not at the top alone 
but all along the line. Cooperative decisions are generaly more 
enduring and more likely to be rightthan the decisions of any one 
person. Cooperation is essential within a school system and also 
among various school systems. The outstanding lesson from the co- 
operative studies of the Commission on Teacher Education in the 
United States is that teachers can help one another. Growth will be 
accelerated as persons with different resources learn to pool these assets 


in new and useful ways. 


Improvement of teachers in service is essentially a problem of 
human cooperation. There must be team work in which all teachers 
regard themselves as co-workers on related tasks within a common 
enterprise. By cooperative thinking in matters of school problems 
student welfare and community service, teachers can build up security 
and happiness among themselves. Cooperative planning and working 
together are valuable procedures for democratic administration. 


1, Report of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland. 
Education. Н.М. Stationery Office, 1947. рр. 139, БЕСОТ ду 
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Staff Meetings 


It is necessary at this juncture to discuss how staff meetings can be 
democratic and help the growth of teachers. Staff meetings are expected 
to bring about good staff relations. Staff meetings are opportunities for 
teachers to express their views and understand the view of their collea- 
gues. They are necessary because they can build morale and fulfil the 
purpose of unifying the institutional purpose and programmes carried on 
by different teachers. Staff meetings are justifiable only if they are 


democratic. The following principles are important in conducting staff 
meetings for teachers : 


(i) Staff meetings should be a cooperative undertaking aimed at 
unifying policies and procedures of the various departments. 


(ii) Voluntary participation of teachers should be encouraged 
and relied upon. 


(Hi) Teachers should discuss and work together on problems of 


real interest and value to them. The objective should be of 
immediate concern to all. 


(v) Discussions should be frank and free, professional and 
impartial. 


(v) Staff meetings should be planned continuously and carefully. 


(vi) The importance of discussing conflicting ideas is great. Ex- 


change of ideas helps in arriving at well-balanced, well-inte- 
grated group decisions. 


(vii) The headmaster or principal should understand the views of 


teachers as expressed in staff meetings. He should never 
ignore them, 


(viii) There should be a social atmosphere in faculty meetings. This 

tings about friendliness and satisfying human relationships. 

Such relationships among persons who are collectively engaged 

in the education of youth are of great importance for personal, 
Professional and social satisfaction. 


Personnel Study 
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The followin 5 i 
g are some questions to ask concerning a s i 
eee personnel management. If the answers to these ЗЕ 091 
pna rimate the chance: arebat there will be a happy, productive and 
ing s contributing willingly and generously to i 
the community’s youth. 5 a woo 


(i) Are the personnel policies written down and clearly stated ? 
(4) Did all those concerned help in making the policies ? 


(iii) Are there clearly established and recognized channels of 
communication between individuals and groups between Board 
administration, teachers, custodians, pupils and parents ? ? 


(iv) Are comprehensive, up-to-date staff records kept ? 


Is teacher-talent continuously and systematically sought ? 


(v) 
(vi) 


Are the personnel policies in force out-of-date or in keeping 
with the best present-day thought ? 


Conditions of Service 
Democratic school administration strongly demands that school 
managements provide favourable working conditions. Proper conditions 
of service are analagous to the existence of good soil, sunshine and 
ut, blossom and bring forth fruits in 


water where seedlings can spro 5 
der which teaching is done should be 


abundance. The conditions un 
conducive to the full realisation of each teacher's existing powers. The 


provision of adequate salaries to meet the cost of living and meintenance 
of reasonable living standards and of early increases in salary upon 
satisfactory performance is important for the professional growth of 
teachers. Democracy also recommends the proper recognition and 
praise of work well done by teachers. 

The teacher must always go through a process of self-im 
self-purification and self-correction. But this is not his CENE 
alone. The environment in which he works should be conduci жээ 
effective teaching. In this environment there should be dem DE 
school administration. Democratic school administration Son 
proper leadership, supervision, inspection, cooperation. staff me rough 
personnel study and conditions of service, will certainly ‘help "De ie ings, 
to become a better teacher today than he was yesterday and to ene 


tomorrow than he is today. 


1. Davies, Daniel К, and Hosler, Fred W. 
Membership. New York, 1949 p. 127. i The Challenge of School Board 


| eacher Growth in Service 


AF hvough Refves hev Courses 


Refresher Courses—a Part of In-service Education 


Refresher courses are a means of providing teacher growth in 
service. It must be recognised at the outset, however, that refresher 
courses alone do not contribute enough to the professional growth of 
teachers. Refresher courses cannot be regarded as synonymous with 
in-service teacher education. While more and better refresher courses 


are necessary, there is definitely the need for various other in-service 
education programmes as well. 


The only idea that has found a 
many Education Committees on in- 
tion of refresher courses. The Central Advisory Board of Education 
in 1944, the Madras University Reorganising Committee in 1945 and the 
National Planning Committee in 1948, rightly emphasised the import- 
ance of refresher courses in keeping trained teachers up-to-date. In 
spite of these recommendations and though there is evident need for 
bringing up-to-date the vast number of teachers who have been in 
service for some years, the refresher courses actually provided have been 
few. Those offered have been inadequate for the large number of 


teachers in service. Often, they are offered only when some professors 
volunteer to give them or when a new specialist is freely available. 


place in the recommendations of 
service education is the introduc- 


The latest position is analysed by the University Education 
Commission appointed by the Government of India : 
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The Madras Government used to have vacation courses at 
Ootacamund for some years, but we were told that they have also 


been discontinued.” * 


Organisation and Administration of Refresher Courses 


It is worthwhile to know, first, the position in England where the 
use of refresher courses for teachers is well stressed. The Board of 
Education, in calling for systematic arrangements so that teachers may 
attend refresher courses, says :- 


“These courses are conducted by training colleges and university 
training departments, by local education authorities and by 
ihdependent organisations. The Board also through the agency 
ofH.M Inspectors held a number of ccurses. The courses 
may be full time lasting two or three weeks or even a full terms; 
or they may be parttime courses held inthe evening orat 
weekends. In 1938 approximately 7,000 teachers attended short 
full time courses, 700 atended terms courses and 47,000 part 


time courses."? 


Inthe organisation and administration of refresher courses for 
teachers the following suggestions are made in general :- 


(i The Teacher's colleges should provide leadership along with 
Government Education officers and professional organisiations in the 
planning and operation of short-term courses for teachers of High 
schools. Such courses should be much more than and different from 
just "refreshers" courses as these have been provided in past. They 
should be real professional courses. This implies that the faculty is alive 
to progress made in education theory and practice; that they also take 
full cognisance of the needs and demands of the teachers themselves. 


(ii) The universities too should provide short-term courses for 
teachers in schools and colleges for this is not the job of the Teachers’ 
colleges alone. Indeed, the universities have a special responsibility 
towards those of their graduates who become school teachers. The 
University Education Commission, in recommending this observes: -— 


“The University can „thus become a real intellectual and spiri- 
tual home to which its teacher alumni would love to come for 
nutriment of mind and spirit.” 


1, The Report of the University Education Commission, Op.cit. p. 15. 


2. Board of Education. Teachers and youth Le .M. i 
Veo odd gett youth Leaders Н.М. Stationery Office, 
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(10) Where and when should such professional courses be provi- 
ded? They could well be given i 


n the Teachers' colleges themselves 
where facilities by way of libraries a i 


nd equipment are available during 
the holidays. However, several hill stations and other healthy places 


can be used for professional study and recreation. The best time for 


conducting refresher courses is the holidays when teachers have no class 
work. 


(iv) The contents of short-term professional courses should be 
well planned. Some important aspects of vacation courses are:— 


(4) Teachers should be made acquainted with the latest develop 
ments in educational psychology and sociology, child guidance, 
and mental hygiene. They should be given : 


(b) training in tests and measurements, 


(c) an understanding of the results of research and experiments, 


(d) an understandin 


8 of educational plans and schemes supported 
or introduced b 


y Government or other agencies. 


(е) demonstrations, practical work, group discussions and visita- 
tions. 
.(v) Who shou 
service? "The facult 
ad extensive traini 


ld teach such short-term courses for teachers m 
y of teacher’s colleges and especially those we ын 

ng in foreign countries are well fitted fort Ч E 
Nevertheless, the Services of headmasters and experienced teac ега 
who have carried Out experiments successfully in school systems shou 
be utilised, 


(vi) Refresher courses should not be mere lecture programmes. 
They must enlist the full 


i: -participation of the teachers who attend and 
deal specially with their felt needs and problems in schools, 


. Refresher courses are an important part of the in-service caucar 
tion programme, They form an important means whereby teachers,ca Я 
improve themselves. They should acquaint teachers with the s 
methods and improvements in the educational world. But most importan 
of all, the educationists concerned should provide the incentives 
necessary so that te 


1 achers may freely and gladly take refresher courses 
and wish to be benefitted by them, 
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W ovkshops fov wovking teachevs 


Teacher growth takes place, not through individual study only 
but also through inter-communication with other teachers and people, 
engaged in the field of education. Much learning takes place, and 
consequently teacher-growth is evident, when there is interaction 
among different personalities engaged in the teaching profession. 
“Workshops” аге a means of providing this interaction among such 
people. 


Origin of the Workshop 


The Workshop is a popular and increasingly interesting develop- 
ment of recent years. Itis related to the education of teachers in 
service. It had its origin in the United States. The current term 
“Workshop” derives from the Progressive Education Association 
in 1936 when 35 teachers came together in summer for intensive 
study. Following this, the idea of the Workshop took root every- 
where, The Commission on Teacher-Education of the American 
Council on Education maintained a Workshop Advisory Service until 
the summer of 1942. In the summer of both 1941 and 1942 there 
were Well over тоо Workshops held in various parts of the country. 
Today, the Workshop movement is active. 


A word of warning at the outset. The purpose of this chapter 
is not to give a blueprint fora Workshop so that it may be adopted 
or copied in India. For one thing, such adoption is not psychologically 
sound and may not be possible under Indian conditions. It is believed, 
however, that teachers in India will be benefitted by a clear under- 
standing of the structure, methods and values of Workshops as they 
function elsewhere. Workshops have been found to provide an 
opportunity for teacher-growth in service. They might well be 
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adopted to suit conditions in our country. It might be profitable to 
experiment upon them at specified placesto serve the purpose: of 
teacher-growth in service. 


What is a Workshop ? 


A Workshop, in the context of our discussion isan “educational 
workshop” concerned with the mechanics of teaching. Often there 
is confusion as to the exact nature of the Workshop. Conferences, 
Clinics, Institutes and Study Groups are often confused with Work- 
shops. An authoritative definition of a workshop is given below :— 


plans for individual or group study and easy access to a wide range of 


resources in terms of staff, fellow Participants, books and. other aids 
to learning. 


g something about the 
ts of teachers. It has 
n "up-to-heaven" quality. In Philadel- 
mcerned directly with 
at war." 


The Workshop is usually held in summer when the school is not 
in session, for a Period ranging from four to six weeks. The duration 
can be less or more. The usual programme in a Workshop consists of 
discussion meetings in the morning, individual work, conferences and 
recreation in the afternoon and general meetings in the evening. 


Organisation of Workshops 


Workshops could be organised for 
short holidays or during summer. 


T: Teacher Education in Service Op.cit. p. 201. 
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Teachers from different, cross-sectional levels of teaching could 
participate in a workshop as well as teachers from homogenous groupings. 
For instance, there could be a Workshop for only Secondary school 
teachers, or for only Science teachers or for all teachers, ina whole 
School system. At the 1942 Workshop at Philadelphia there were 173 
persons in attendance, 101 of whom were Elementary school teachers, 
17 taught in Junior and r6 in Senior High schools, 23 were Principals 
and 16 were Supervisors and other officers. 


Much depends on pre-planning and preliminary arrangement. 
When the need for a Workshop is felt by a group of teachers, they must 
come together and with the assistance of professional educators, select a 
special committee. A Director for the Workshop could then be appoint- 
ed. With wide knowledge, theoretical grasp and practical understand- 
ing the Director and the committee should be able to guide the running 
of the Workshop to the point of success. It should be made certain 
that the incentives provided are strong enough for teachers themselves 
to want to participate. The workshop should not be an imposition from 
above. It must arise from springs below, from needs actually felt by 
teachers in service. 


Teachers in a Workshop should be stimulated at the outset to ~ 
recognise the practical problems they face in teaching. The activity of 
the Workshop should be based upon the problems, needs and interests 
of the participants. Some of the problems involved relate to discipline, 
school-community relations, promotion of healthy citizenship and moral 
training. The Workshop should become a “problems laboratory." 
Once the problems are identified, the Workshop should help the indivi- 
dual teacher in the solution of his personal problems and the group in 
the solution of group difficulties. The teachers themselves must make 
their plans and decisions cooperatively. Each participant is expected 
to think, discuss and do something about his problem or group project, 
not only while a participant in a Workshop but also when he returns to 
his school. The contribution of the Workshop lies in what its members 
do at school after their experience in the Workshop. 


Some Workshop Techniques 


(i) A Workshop must exemplify the principles of democracy. The 
Director, leaders, consultants and committee members should approach 
the Workshop situation as guides to socialised group activity and learn- 
ing rather than as experts telling teachers what todo. The Workshop 
must provide significant experience in democratic living. 
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Workshop might vary from place to place suited to special needs. It is 
seldom however that ina Workshop there are systematic lectures or 
formal instruction offered. 


(iii) Recreation and informal activities should form a special feature 
in the Workshop programme. There should be time for singing and 
music, painting and clay modelling, photography and games. Often 
Workshops are held in places of beauty, scenery and comfort. 


(iv) We have already pointed out the “down-to-earth” practical 
quality of the Workshop. This requires closer integration of the OUS 
shop with the activities of youth in schools. Such an integration will be 
rich and rewarding forthe participants. Ideal plans and practices in 
teaching which are discussed in the Workshop should be demonstrated 
then and there in demonstration classes : 


"For keeping Workshop feet solidly rooted to earth, Workshop 
members must work closely with the young who are the raw 
materials of our educational endeavours This applies to staff 
as well as participants. Ifa staff member can show that prized 
abstractions work pragmatically with young students, he has 
gone a long way in his quest for a good relationship with the 
working teachers who largely make up Workshop personnel. 
A Workshop for teachers which includes no personal 


contact with young people is Hamlet minus the Melancholy 
Dane himself,"t, 


(v) Study Groups can be organised within a Workshop on various 
subjects. A study Group can work on a problem common to all teach- 
ing levels or prevalent in one particular teaching levelonly. In the 
Des Moines Workshop of 1941, for example, there were study Groups 
onScience in the Elementary schools, community resources in general, 
procedures for slow learners, the work of the schoolnurse and on 
planning programmes for individual schools. The Study Group pro- 
vides an opportunity for focussing individual purposes, problems and 
interests. Often Study Groups prepare materials and reports for the 
working teacher. The Study Group on “School-community relations 
in the Philadelphia Workshop of 1842 brought out a report called 
Building the School 
Message to Teachers from Teachers.” 


(vi) Non-human resources are also important in a Workshop. 


Library facilities, laboratories, films and other aids to learning are useful 
for workshoppers. 


1. Diederich, P. B. and Til, W. V. The Workshop. Hinds, Hayden and Eldridge 
Inc. N.Y. 1945, pp, 31-32, 


into the Community. It carried the subtitle: “A . 
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(vii) The Workshop should not be conducted in isolation from the 
nearby institutions of higher learning. Cooperation with the Universit 
colleges around is always beneficial The facilities available in he 
colleges should be made available to the Workshop. In Philadelphia 
for example, the schools held Workshop in 1941 and 1942 in cooperation 
with Temple University and the University of Pennsylvania. 


(viii) The important question of incentives has to be considered. 
Who should meet the expenses of workshoppers? Clearly not the 
teacher, most people would say. This is a problem which cannot be 
solved easily. Groups of teachers who feel the need for such Worksho; 
should be able to work out plans for themselves if they are convinced 
that Workshops provide teacher-growth in service. It is worthy of note 
that in U.S.A. where workshops are organised in conjunction with 
institutions of higher learning, workshop experience of teachers is often 
counted as some credit towards fulfilment of requirement for advanced 
Чертова, Such a recognition serves' as an incentive to American 
eachers. 


Evaluation of a Workshop 


How can the success of a workshop be determined. Because of 
the nature of the Workshop, no formal examinations of teachers are ad- 
visible. A Workshop does not evaluate its members. The members 
evaluate the Workshop. How effective the Workshop has proved to be, 
and in what respects it can be improved should be the main considera- 
tion. The Workshop should be continuously evaluated. The basis of 
evalution is the appraisal of each participant, what he learned and what 
he does in his school as a result. This evaluation must be made by 
himself and his fellow participants and not by the staff or some external 
authority. The evidence of ateacher’s progress should be determined 
by what he does towards the achievement of his goals, Individual 
reports and periodic evaluation through questionnaires will show the 
progress effected in teachers. Answers to'questionnaires given at the 
beginning and at the end ofthe Workshop will reveal the change in the 
teachers. This is what one classroom teacher wrote :— 


«Т came to the Workshop tired and perhaps discouraged; І 
am leaving it rested and inspired. I came knowing many in our 
group by name only; 1 leave feeling that they are my friends, 
I came thinking my problems were peculiar to me and my 
situation; I found many were trying to solve these same 
problems. I came expecting someone would tell me what to do; 
І soon learned we made our own assignments and the finals we 


administered ourselves," 
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Values of the Workshop 


It may be valuable to summarise in conclusion some of the values 
of Workshops :— 


(0) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 


Teachers profit by the "exchange" and “‘cross-fertilisation’’ on 
views in a Workshop. 


Ithas been found that unsuspected leadership isoften un- 
earthed among teachers in a Workshop. 


The Workshop should reinforce the teacher's faith in educa- 
tion and in himself. Itis a means for personal satisfaction 
and growth. It develops some ofthe latent potentialities in 
teachers. 


The Workshop provides the opportunity for teachers to 
discuss new ideas and to plan something new for their daily 
work. 


The Workshop aims at the consideration, and solution of 
personal and professional problems of the individual teacher 
at school. 


Informal social contacts and friendly relationships are 
established in a Workshop. 


Group thinking, joint planning, cooperative undertakings 
and democratic procedures are experienced by workshoppers. 


The Workshop is a means towards teacher-growth in service. 


"Tse Teachevs’ College and 


In-service Teacher Education 


The Teachers’ colleges in our country, in general, are primarily 
concerned with the provision of education for the В.Т. degree. Their 
main function is regarded as the provision of pre-service education and 
the preparation of teachers for the teaching profession. _A few subjects 
are taught in the Teachers’ college and practice teaching is imparted 

her once he leaves the portals 


at Secondary schools. But what of the teac nce ] 
ofa Teachers’ college? Perhaps little or nothing is thought about the 


teacher by the Teachers’ college even after. Perhaps the teacher for 
his part too thinks little or nothing of the Teachers' college after he 


leaves. This is surely not a healthy situation. 


A study of a few subjects including practice teaching cannot make 
a teacher good for life. Indeed a teacher can never be a finished product. 
The Teachers’ college has a large responsibility towards the teachers 
after they leave it. It must continue to assist the growth of teachers 
working in schools after the training course- It has to assume responsi- 
bility for providing programmes for the in-service education of teachers 
and not for pre-service education only, The Teachers’ college should be 
a “nerve centre" where in-service education of all types and sorts is 
provided for teachers working in the areas around it. This is the way 
to bring Teachers’ colleges and schools together. Here is the opportunity 
for the “producers” and “consumers” to meet. 


i iter ai int out some of the ways and 
In this chapter the writer aims to pon | ways an 
means by which Pr eachers! colleges can assume such a responsibility and 
adopt programmes for the education of teachers in service. 
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In-Service Teacher Education Programme through Teachers Colleges 


General Cooperation with High Schools 


Teachers’ colleges should be fully equipped to promote direct 
contact and cooperation with High schools around them. They should 
cooperate with the Head masters and teachers of High schools in an area 
in making the in-service education of teachers effective. "Teachers and 
headmasters should be encouraged to call for guidance and help from the 
"'eachers' college faculty whenever necessary. This faculty should be 
explained to High school teachers who leave the Teachers’ college after 
training. 


Such cooperation with teachers in the field should be a two-way 
process :—(i) giving information about new theories, new methods new 
experiments and new books to Headmasters and teachers and (ii) giving 
new insight into the faculties of Teachers’ colleges themselves. 
Acquaintance with the practical problems in schools faced by teachers 
should aid in bringing about the improvement of pre-service education 
of future teachers, as well as the improvement of in-service education. 


Record keeping and Placement 


Teachers’ colleges by accepting the responsibilty for keeping detailed 
records of teachers and placing them in High schools could bring about 
closer cooperation among Teachers, teachers’ colleges and schools. 
Records should give a comprehensive account of the past qualifications, 
character, abilities, interests and achievements of teachers. Such records 
would bea great help in placement for which Teachers’ colleges more 
than any other agency are well fitted. The relationship of the teachers 
with the Teachers' college should continue after the completion of his 
training. 


Induction of New Teachers 


The teachers’ college faculty members who know the teacher, 

is background and abilities should, where possible, cooperate 
actively with the High school master and staff members in orienting the 
Dew teacher to the school and its surroundings. Orientation sessions at 
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situations and practices in school are likely tobe at a disadvantage. 
The new teacher should not be left to “sink or swim". A good begin- 
ning should be provided for him. Herbert Landry says :— 


“Tnadequate guidance is one of the chief factors contributing 
to the failure of. beginning teachers and in some cases to their 
withdrawal from the profession because of dissatisfaction. 
This by failing to make provision for the carefully guided 
and gradual induction of novices, the school system loses an 
effective utilisation of human assets of high social potentiality.” 


The Teachers’ college faculty should see to the following as far 
as possible :— 


(i) Adequate social, emotional, personal and professional adjust- 
ments for the new teacher should be made to the new situa- 
tion. 


(ii) Induction should be gradual. Assignments for the experienced 
teachers must be made carefully. A clear understanding of 
what 18 required of the new teachers will help to solve many 
difficulties. 


(iii) Pre-school conferences with the headmaster, teachers and 
community members are helpful. 


(iv) Special supervisory plans to help new teachers are necessary. 


Follow-up work 


It should be the function of Teachers’ colleges to provide 
opportunities for continuous teacher education in service. Follow-up 
work or adjustment service by Teachers! colleges is a necessary 
means to this end. Follow-up work means the process of adjusting 
young teachers to their jobs; helping them in the first few years 
of teaching to meet the manifold problems of the new teacher. 
Everybody is agreed that teachers need help in the transition period 
between pre-service and the assumption of full responsibility at school. 
Even the more experienced teacher can profit by encouragement and 


be stimulated to professional growth. 
There are four objectives of a Teachers’ college in providing 
professional adjustment services. They are :— 


(i) Placing its graduates in positions where they can render the 
largest and most effective service. 


(ii) Assisting them, especially, the inexperienced ones, in meeting 
the initial problems of teaching. £ 
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(iii) Furnishing them with stimulus to further professional growth. 


(iv) Rendering aid in Securing tothem deserved promotions and 
broader fields of service. 


Thereare several types of service which can be rendered by 
Teachers? intaini i i 


e 
Some of them are (i) personal field service by Teachers' college faculty 


Experimenting 


The existing “model” High schools in Teachers’ colleges 
should be made much more than mere High schools where practice 
teaching is done. The Names of such schools should be changed 
to "experimental" schools which should serve as laboratories in 
Which educational theories, principles and policies are integrated 
with practice in the classroom. Effort should be made constantly to 
develop new and improved courses of study extra-curricular activities, 
testing programmes and guidance programmes for High schools. 


Such experimental schools affiliated to Teachers’ colleges should be 
open as demonstration and observation centres for prospective, as well as 
experienced teachers. Mason Olcott recommended : 


or discussing .Common problems and 
standards to which village schools can attain" 


‘ One of the ideas and Practices in the United States of America 
which is most needed and most acceptable to India is the scientific 
outlook—the experimental method. It is through an experimental 


attitude and through experimental schools that much can be done to 


е Indian educational 
б ЗД I ISsemination of modern 
educational principles and practices. ^ 


———— 
l. Olcott, Mason. Village School. : 5 
Association Press, p. 185. gi chools and Teachers in India Y.M.C.A. Calcutta, 
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The few graduate students in teachers’ colleges who work for Masters’ 


Degrees in Education could be encouraged to make surveys and studies 
of the school system. 


Vacation courses, short-term courses, refresher course : 


These could be regularly organised by Teachers colleges as a part 
of the programme of education of teachers in service. (See Ch. IV) 


Workshops : 


What these are, and how they should be organised and run, as 
in-service teacher education programmes to be conducted by Teachers 
colleges has already been explained in detail in Chapter V. 


Professional writing : 


Professors and Lecturers at Teachers’ colleges could well lead 
the way in educational theory, in inventions and innovations suited to 
particular-situations, Original works in psychology, curriculum develop- 
ment, guidance and school administration could be produced by them. 
The words of Charles H. Judd are pertinent : 


“Progressive Teacher Training institutions must exert 
themselves in the future, as they have not done in the past, 
in the creation of intellectual materials. I think of the 
Teachers colleges of the future as great centres of production 
of new teaching materials. From the faculties of those 
institutions should come books and bulletins on local 
geography and local history." ? 


Professional writing by individual lecturers alone, however, is not 
enough. Teachers’ college Staff in the whole state should produce 
educational works in cooperation .for the improvement of instruction, 
The University Education Commission has gone further in recommend- 
ing that original work by professors and lecturers in Education should 
be planned on an all-India basis : 


“The original work by professors and lecturers in education 
is sometimes of high quality but it seems to suffer, so far 
from isolation and lack of inter-University planning. The 
Central Institute of Education Delhi, should enlist the 
services not only of its own staff or of its own University of 


1. Judd, Charles Teachers’ colleges as centres of Progressive Education, 
Proceedings, National Education Association, U.S. A. p; 
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Delhi, but of all would-be students and teachers of Education 
throughout India. No task in front of India seems to us more 
urgent than this." 


A Bureau of Publications : 


"Teachers' colleges should have facilities, moreover, for publishing 
the findings of experiments and study. Opportunities are 
tequired by which publications may be made easily available 
to teachers in service. If circumstances permit, a Bureau in every 
Teachers’ college would be an ideal thing. An example that may 
be cited is the Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, through which thousands of books are published regularly, 
by staff members. Another example is the Bureau of School Service of 
the College of Education, University of Kentucky. The function of 
this Bureau is to make available the facilities of the college of 
Education to schools and other educational agencies of Kentucky in 
order to assist them in the solution of their problems. The Bureau 
seeks to fulfil this function by (i) conducting surveys of schools and 
schools systems (ii) giving advisory service concerning building 
programmes, school organisation curriculum, salary schedules, school 
udgets and other administrative and instructional problems (iii) 
conducting research that deals with important educational topics (iv) 
writing, editing and publishing research studies and other materials 
like leaflets, bulletins and books (v) cooperating with the state Depart- 
ment of Education. The Bureau is administered by Director who is 
also a member of the faculty of the College of Education. 


It is through such work in Teachers colleges that teachers in 
schools can be stimulated with new ideas and developments in education. 
The beginning of such publication work in Teachers’ colleges in India 


will help in the achievement of some of the objectives of in-service 
teacher education. 


——— 
1. The Report of the University Education Commission. Op. Cit. 


ls Teacher Education 


Through School-community Relations 


Good school-community relations are essential to the growth of 
teachers in service. Such relationships correct and balance the neces- 
sarily confining and isolating limits of the traditional school. One of 
main objectives of Basic National Education is the establishment of lines 
of liaison between life in school and outside. Gandhiji wanted teachers 
to guide children and youth through the home and social environment. 
Schools according to him are to be close to the heart of society; they 
should aim at social reconstruction. 


The place of teachers in the communities where they work and live 
is significant. The teacher can be a positive factor in community 
leadership by taking a vital part in community service activities. He 
should take the lead in programmes of social service in the villages of 
the locality. By studying the problems of village life, social, political, 
economic and religious by organising useful activities in the community 
and by volunteering for work at festivals, Community Project work and 
emergencies, the teacher ensures to himself an opportunity to under- 
stand the interests, needs and lives of the people around him, The 
teacher cannot live and work in a vacuum. 


By taking this intelligent leadership in the welfare organisations 
and affairs of the community the teacher will not only grow as a person 
and a citizen but will also train youth that is interested in the improve- 
ment of society. School-community relations would help in providing 
a life-centred education in schools. The gulf between learning and 
living can be bridged. Attention will be focussed on the outside world. 
The art of living and learning with others will be put into practice, 


“Life-centred” education could do the following: 


(i) The school will operate as an educational centre for adults, 
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(ü) The curriculum will be focussed around community structure, 
processes and problems. 


(iii) Community resources will be used to invigorate the existing 
school programme. 


(iv) The Community wil be improved by teachers and pupils 
participating in its activities and growth. 


(v) Teachers will coordinate and lead the efforts of the community. 


The following suggestions are offerred for teacher participation in 
community development through which teachers will gain confidence 
and grow as persons, citizens and teachers :— H 


(i) First, the school should be made a vital community centre for 
promoting social service activities. The following are useful commu- 
nity activities for teachers. 


Street cleaning campaigns ; celebration of Health Day, U.N. Day, 
Tree Planting Day etc, Adult education; children’s festivals; organi- 
sing exhibitions; demonstrations of cottage industries and physical 
activities. ^ 


(ii) Every school should have a small rural extension centre where 
teachers, pupils and members of the community together can carry on 
social uplift work, health and sanitation demonstrations, night schools 
for adults, craft work, musical programmes and dramatic activities. 
"Teachers who are engaged in such work, should be given encouragement, 
relief from other duties and recognition. 


(iii) More cooperation with parents and citizens in the community 
is desirable. All human resources available in the community should. be 
utilised for educational and teacher improvement. Home visits and 
interviews with parents could increase teacher understanding of children, 
family and community background. In a community where these 
cooperative attitudes exist, the educational programme and teacher 
growth could move forward hand-in-hand with the active support of 
parents and citizens. 


(iv) In India today Community Projects are going ahead with 
progressive activities. Here is an opportunity for teachers to cooperate 
with this Administration to improve the Community. By taking part 
in its activities teachers too will grow in service. 


x — 
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Teacher Growth In-service 


Teachers’ organisations could promote the in-service education 
of teachers by bringing them together often and providing facilities 
for the exchange of information and ideas. Inspiring work for 
teacher welfare, teacher growth and improvement of education could be 
accomplished by teachers’ organisations. These organisations bring 
teachers together on common problems and can do much to promote 
professional efficiency and solidarity., They serve as agents in amelio- 
rating the bad conditions under which teachers have to work. They 
voice the opinions of teachers through various resolutions passed at 
public meetings. The teachers organisations celebrate Education 
Weeks and publish magazines. Conferences are held frequently. 


Professional associations, unions and guilds are however making 


only a limited contribution to teacher improvement professionaly and 
this is due to lack of funds. They do not obtain any subsidies from 
the Government nor can they be well financed by the teachers them- 
isations are unfortunately left to the 


selves. Thus these organi eas 
enthusiasm of their office-bearers who have to work har just to get 
the necessary funds to carry оп normal association work, 


Teachers are also not given recognition for work done in these 
organisations. They have to work in classrooms with heavy schedules 
and can hardly find enough time to add associational activities. No 
financial aid is easily availa le to teachers to participate actively and 
happily in such activities. There are genuine difficulties. 


“Tt is often said that teachers’ organisations give more attention to 
salaries than to teacher growth and educational improvement. The 


University Education Commission also observed that : 
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“There is nothing in India corresponding to the Science 
Masters’ Association of Great Britain or the National 
Educational Association of U.S.A. In India, Teachers’ 
Associations, wherever they exist, are mainly concerned with 
questions of salaries and promotions of teachers and are not 
essentially professional societies concerned with the intellectual 
and professional improvement of their members; they seldom 
arrange for lectures, exhibitions, visits and excursions.” 


This picture may perhaps be true. But in any country teacher 
satisfaction is a matter of great importance to teacher growth in service. 
Poor salaries tend to make discontented teachers. Discontentment 
leads to inefficiency and lack of interest in growth. In this respect, 
the work of teachers’ organisations is commendable. Nevertheless 
they should also do their very best to provide for professional teacher 
growth in-service other than through financial improvement, They 
should take steps to promote the growth and efficiency of teachers 
as classroom teachers in service, not only by fighting for better salaries, 
but by providing varied professional activities towards better classroom 
teaching, better schools and better education. 


Teachers’ associations must, first, make their objectives clear and 
definite, Once these objectives are formed, they should bear these 
objectives in mind and aim at their realisation. A fundamental objective 
of Teachers’ associations must be the kind of teaching that will seek 
to understand Indian youth and help them to develop their individual 
potentialities to the highest level possible. The Teachers’ associations 
must inter alia aim at serving teachers as a workshop in which to 
make plans and devise methods of implementing their responsibilities 
to improve the educational services to child and adult. It should 
give teachers a chance to contribute the benefits of their experience 
and training to one another. It should provide. opportunities for 
self-development and the exercise of initiative and leadership. It 
should improve classroom procedures and afford a means for expres- 
sion of classroom teacher opinions. It should also Promote cooperation 
in the community, state and national Programmes. It should stimulate 
professional enthusiasm апа professional spirit and improve the 
prestige and influence of teachers. 


Teachers’ associations should Cooperate constructi 
ning and improving the arrangements of different scho 
growth in service. It is their responsibility to 
grammes and projects, aimed at the improvement of the professional 
services rendered by their members. It js very important that Teachers’ 
associations should seek to stimulate their members to work individuall 
at self evaluation and improvement of professional skills. 


vely in plan- 
ols for teacher 
sponsor regular pro- 
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Teachers’ associations should also cooperate fully with the 
Government in bringing about teacher growth and educational 
improvement. Cooperation is a two-way process. The Teachers’ 
associations should seek the advice and cooperation of departmental 
officials in understanding Government policies and resources and in 
planning programmes for teacher welfare and school improvement. 
Gonstructive ways should be sought cooperatively through short-term 
courses, workshops and study groups to develop teacher competence. 
Lectures, exhibitions, visits and excursions should be frequently 


arranged by teachers' organisations, 


“Мон of Government fov 


Promoting In-service Teacher Education 


Both the Central and State Governments have rightly recognised the 
need and importance of professional growth and in-service education of 
teachers at all levels. While reforming education at all levels and 
introducing new schemes, the Governments have called for a change in 
the outlook of teachers on education. Teachers are expected to make 
themselves up-to-date and fully prepared for their work. Therefore, the 
Governments too have some responsibility for providing for the 
in-service education of teachers. 


The following suggestions are offered in this connection with a 
view to promoting the in-service education of teachers;— 


(i) Inspection of schools by Government Inspectors should result in 
in-service education for teachers. Inspectors should not only be 
competent critics of teachers but also constructive helpers, Inspection 
is meaningless without instruction. Inspectors should be aware of the 
implications of the changed conception of educational administration 
Educational vision, a philosophy of education, a knowledge of modern 
educational development, a broad mind, sympathetic understanding 
integrity and constructive attitudes are needed in inspectors of 
schools. 


Inspection should also be democratic. It is the function of 
inspection to improve teachers through growth. This means that 
inspection should lead and guide teachersto higher levels of teachin 
Inspection in other words is the provision of expert leadershi in 
helping teachers to develop while in service. It should lead the feck 
to «self-criticism, self-analysis and self-development. It must ofi E 
positive contribution to the professional growth of teachers SX 
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(1) Government Education Department should cooperate in all 
the in-service education programmes provided for teachers by different 
agencies by sending capable participant representatives who provide 
dynamic leadership and guidance. They should see that Government 
resources are made available for е successful operation of in-service 
programmes. It is advisable to have separate expert staff in Govern- 


ment Departments to cooperate with all agencies in providing professional 
experiences for teachers in service. 


(iii) Governments themselves can organise refresher courses, 
short-term professional courses and educational trips for teachers during 
vacations. ў 


(iv) In-service programmes of all kinds will not be effective until 
proper incentives are provided for teachers. These incentives should 
benefit teachers as persons. In this matter Governments have a 
special responsibility. There should be provision by which the 
financial needs of teachers who undergo in-service education programmes 
sincerely and usefully will be met by Government Departments. The 
success of many of the in-service education programmes will depend 
on how far the basic needs of teachers are met adequately. This 
challenge should be met fairly and squarely. 


10 


| iem fov Teachevs 


Education in Service 


While it is true that every teacher is responsible for his individual 
self-development, this development cannot take place in a vacuum. 
Growth in teachers may take place if there are incentives from within, but 
incentives from without are evidently equally important. If external in- 
centives are provided, there is every chance that teachers will work towards 
in-service teacher education, growth and improvement in teaching. lf a 
plantis to grow and flourish, is it not natural that there should be 
adequate external conditions like sunshine, water, and good soil ? 


It is vital that educators and school administrators should 
recognise more and morethe importance of,and the need for proper 
incentives and provisions for teacher growth in service. At the outset 
the teaching profession should be made attractive. While teachers 
should work in a spirit of service to their motherland, they should be 
assured of the appreciation of their service through salaries commensurate 
with their needs. Modern India should be sufficiently realistic in provid- 
ing incentives that wlll attract and hold superior teachers. As has been 
pointed out, the only way to get ‘Superior teaching is “to recognise it 
emphasise it, respect it, honour it and reward it". 1 Я 


Incentives provided in the United States. 

. It may be profitable at this juncture to analyse some of the 
incentives provided in the U.S.A. for in-service education of teachers 
Some of them may with adaptation prove valuable in our country. 1 


—— 


1, Cole, Luella. The Background of College Teaching. pp. 594, 
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(a) Graduated salary scales are provided in the United States on 
the basis of professional preparation. This is one way of recognising 
and tangibly rewarding superior training. The following is an example 
from the Santa Monica schools in California :— 


‘The salary schedule provides for payment of additional 
salary to employees meeting standards higher than those 
regularly required in California for credentials of the various 
types. The standard requirement for elementary teachers is 
graduation from a four-year college or university course, for 
а high school teacher five years of approved professional 
training and for junior college teachers a Master's degree 
plus an appropriate éredential. Ifa teacher possesses or 
acquires 28 semester units of university credit beyond these 
recognised standards, $100 is added to his scheduled salary, for 
5o units credit $200; and when he reaches his maximum 
salary, if he then possesses a Doctor's degree, $300, ". 


Here is another example :— 


"In the Scarsdale (New York ) salary plan, there isa $200 
differentiation in salary between degrees. The basic salary 
for the teacher who holds a Bachelors' degree is larger by 
that sum than that of the normal school graduate ; the 
basic salary for the teacher with the Master's degree is $ 200 
higher than for one with a Bachelor's degree ; and the same 
obtains for the Doctorate.” 


(ii) In-service efforts of teachers generally result in better salaries, 
The salary schedule is fixed so as to encourage continued professional 
improvement in service. In-service education often leads to university 
degrces, which, in turn, are the basis for higher salaries. Butin many 
cases the actual degree is not made essential to salary increment. Salary 
increments are provided even fora fixed number of points of uni- 
versity credit. Sometimes even tuition and other costs are paid for 
courses undertaken by the teacher, if they promise to contribute to 
teacher growth. In such cases the teacher's salary increments are 
withheld (in a certain proportion ) until they cover the amount of 


tuition that was paid for them. 


(iii) For those who are without or with inadequate professional 
preparation, temporary licenses with lower pay provide an incentive 
to in-service education, in order to get a better classification on the 
salary scale. Teachers on leave of absence often advance on the salary 
Schedule the same as teachers in active service provided that at least 
one half of the period of leave is spent in travel or study. 
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(iv) Promotion is another incentive for in-service education on 
the part of the teacher, Often promotions to positions of greater 
responsibility andto higher classifications onthe salary schedule are 
dependent upon in-service education. The teacher who has proved 
himself alert and desirous of learning, is, as a rule, the person chosen 
for promotion. Assignment to the special kind of work desired is 
often an incentive for in-service education. For example, such positions 
as Supervisor, Guidance Officer and Psychologist are available to those 
who have prepared themselves adequately for them. 


(v) In some school systems, a sum of money is set aside in each 
year's budget to stimulate the professional growth of teachers in- 
service. To the teaching staff is made available the experience of 
experts in various fields. Lectures or courses of instruction are 
provided by leading university professors without cost to teachers. In 
the provision of such lectures or courses, search is made for those of 
sufficiently general interestto teachers to warrant the attendance of 
a considerable proportion of the staff. 


(vi) Provision is often made without cost to teachers for a planned 
programme of visits and travel to other schools so that Teachers may 
observe outstanding work. 


(vii) One very important incentive for teacher growth in service is 
the provision of summer sessions and extension courses by Teachers’ 
colleges and universities. Credits gained in such courses count to- 
wards degrees. 


Some Suggestion 


Incentives are essential and must be provided for the promotion 
of in-service education of teachers in India. These incentives should be 
in benefits directly to teachers as individuals. There should be a 
“ladder” of increasing salaries and promotions for teachers to climb 
step bystep. The salary incentive must not be an end in itself: it must 
be a means to in-service education and better teaching. The following 
incentives are suggested for the teachers of India :— 


(i) Different scales of pay for teachers with and without college 
degrees; different scales of pay forthose with Bachelor's and 
Master's Degrees; additional pay for those with professional 
educational degrees. 


(ii) Promotions to higher levels on salary scales and positions of 
greater responsibility on the basis of in-service education. 


(iii) Reimbursement for educational travels, and visits undertaken. 
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(iv) Leave of absence with lower pay, for those who wish to 
undertake further study and educational travel. Special 
financial help and leave of absence for those who wish to 
prepare themselves for specialised services in the school 
systems and Physical Instructors, Drawing Masters and 
Guidance officers. 


(v) Provision of regular refresher and other short-term profess- 
ional courses at Teachers colleges and universities and of 
other opportunities for in-service education. Attendance at 
such courses should be credited towards preparation for 


degrees. 


The above suggestions and their significance for better teacher 
efficiency are briefly described in the following passage. 


“The incentive for teachers to improve their qualifications 
and continue in educational work may be strengthened by 
giving higher salaries and promotions to those men and 
women who pass further examinations and do excellent 
work and by refusing increments to those who do nothing to 
improve their professional qualifications for several years. 
To carry out this proposal, regular ways should have to be 
provided such as holding summer schools, teacher's institutes 
and assigning good books in the vernacular for teachers to 


read". ! 
Recommendations of Education Commissions 


The problem of providing incentives to teachers has been dealt 
with by successive education Commissions. Their MIS ations 
are valuable. Much, however, remains to be EDI ын matter. 
The University Commission in ndia was concerned ug this 2 
It is suggested that its recommendations be given e ect to towards 
the development of teachers in-service. 

her courses may become a 
"In order that the scheme of a schools and intermediate 


the authorities ] 
"RE Government education departments should 


make certified attendance at a university refresher course once 
in every four or five years a qualification for promotion. Some 
such БЭ be necessary until attendance at such refresher 


courses becomes a tradition 
Alternatively, teachers may 
months after every five years o 


— 


1. Olcott, Mason Better Village Schools, Op.cit, pp. 185. 
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advanced courses at their own or any other university and 
obtain a certificate of attendance. and good work from the 
head of the Department of the university". 1 


The Secondary Education Commission, too, considered the 
question of providing incentives to teachers. The Commission reports 
that there was unanimity of opinion on the point that the status, and 
conditions of service of teachers require to be improved substantially 
and urgently. Scales of pay must be immediately improved so as to 
conform at least to those scales that have been repeatedly recommended 
by successive commissions. One of the important recommendations 
made by the Commission is that there should be uniform scales of pay 
to teachers with the same qualifications and serving in the same capacity: 
irrespective of the type of institution in which they serve, Government, 
local or private management. Other amenities have alsə been suggested 
to attract the right type of people to the teaching professions, includ- 
ing free education of children, a housing scheme, railway travel con- 
cession, holiday homes and health resorts, medical relief to teachers 
and their families and study Leave. 


The basic incentive for teacher growth in service is provided by 
the dynamic of life in independent India. Teachers can become better by 
taking up the challenge of India's needs and opportunities today. But 
innate motivations, must be supported by rewards for effort and quality 
of service. All those directly concerned with the promotion of education 
should stimulate and reward the efforts of teachers for professional 
improvement, thus providing effective incentives. These additional 
incentives include better salaries for all; provision of opportunities for in- 
service education, promotion to positions of greater responsibility on the 
basis of qualifications and competence demonstrated; graduated salary 
scales based on qualifications, competence and responsibilities; 
remuneration for special services and expenses incurred by participation in 
programmes of in-service education. 


Sa 
1. The Report of the Universities Commission. Op.cit pp. 96-97. 
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MN and. Conclusions 


The main objectives of this study were to explain the need for and 
the importance of in-service education programmes for teachers and to 
make suggestions on ways in which in-service education can be promo- 
ted. India needs teachers who continually increase their stature as 
persons, citizens and as members of the teaching profession. 


In-service education is not the responsibility of the teacher alone. It is 
a cooperative enterprise. It has to be promoted by several agencies. 
These agencies are schools, Teachers’ colleges, Governments and 
Teachers' organisations. Self-development of professional competencies 
by individualteachers has a large part to play in in-service teacher 
growth. 


Proper incentives should be provided for teacher growth in service. 
The basic incentive is provided by the dynamic of life in independent 
India. But inherent motivations should be supported by better rewards 


for effort and quality of service. 


Individual teachers should follow ideals of service and , undertake 
further educetion, educational tours and visits, participate 1n commu- 
nity development and develop good human relations and professional 


activities in school. 


The schools themselves should organise in-service education 
programmes, undertake democratic school administration and provide 


constructive supervision, 
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"Teachers' colleges should provide leadership in in-service educa- 
tion programmes, foster experiment, provide short-term professional 
courses forteachers, conduct workshops and promote professional 
writing. 


Teachers‘ organisations should also provide leadership in bring- 
ing about professional growth, cooperate with the Government and lay 
special emphasis on the provision of provisional activities rather than 
only on the financial improvement of their members. 


The Governments should provide constructive inspection, provide 
in-service programmes and give financial assistance to other agencies to 
undertake in-service education programmes. 


The task before us is tremendous. But it is tremendously im- 
portant. There is need for In-service teacher education. What is 
essentially required is a new spirit and enthusiasm on the part of all 
concerned. Teachers should develop the new spirit of growth deman- 
ded of them. They must grow with the times, They must become 
teachers fit for our times in India. : 
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